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minded and thought of questions as men and not
as boys. Though the clapper of the college bell
was sometimes thrown into the well or the presi-
dent's wagon was transferred to the chapel roof,
these things were often done from a sort of sense
of duty: college students were expected to be mis-
chievous. Yet the whole tone of college life was
serious. There were no organized college athletics,
no musical or dramatic clubs, no other outside
activities such as those to which the student of to-
day devotes so much of his attention, except, of
course, the "literary societies" for practice in
declamation and debating.

Though many towns established graded schools
before 1890 by means of special taxes, the condi-
tion of rural education at this time was disheart-
ening. The percentage of negro illiteracy was fall-
ing, because it could not easily be raised, but the re-
duction of white illiteracy was slow. The school
terms were still short, and many of the school
buildings were unfit for human occupation. On
the other hand, the quality of the teachers was im-
proving. The short term of the schools was being
lengthened by private subscription in some dis-
tricts, and new and adequate buildings appeared in
others. Progress was evidently being made, even